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THESE Bules are meant to serve as memo- 
raDda or landmarks for beginners. They are 
not too long to be committed to memory and 
repeated verbatim when occasion arises for their 
application. They are necessarily rough and 
general, and do not pretend to reach either the 
accuracy or the refinements of scholarship. These, 
however, can only be arrived at by first obtain, 
ing a firm grasp, of some such general and broad 
principles as these rules attempt to embody. 
Aft yoip i(r<k>ff v7roTV7r&<r€U irpfiorov, tW Zartpov ova- 

St. Edmund Hali:., 
May, 1869. 



RULES. 
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I. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

(a.) The Primary Tenses, i.e. Pres., Fut., and Perf. 
Definite (Perf. with "have** in English), are fol- 
lowed by Pres. and Perf, in the Subjunctive: by 
the Pres., if the action of the Subj. verb is present 
or future to the action of the main verb; by the 
Perf,^ if it is past to it. 



(iS.) The Secondary Tenses, i.e. Imperf., Plup.» and 
Perf. Indefinite (= the Greek aorist, or Perf. with- 
out "have** in English), are followed by Imperf. 
and Plup. in the Subjunctive : by the Imperf, y if the 
action of the Subj. verb is present or future to 
that of the main verb; by the Plup.^ if it is past 
to it. 



EXAMPLES. 



-♦♦- 



I. 



)it ^mihi 



(o.) Iraperat 

Imperabit \ mihi ut veniam 
Imperavit 

He commands 

He will command ^me to come. 

He has commanded 



>me to 



iit ] 
rit 3 

o-^ ^-n L I «^ ^^^^ I have done. 



Rogat 

Rogabit \ me quid fecerim 

Hogavit 



>milu 



(3.) Imperabat 

Imperaverat ^ mihi ut venirem 
Imperavit 



He was commanding 

He had commanded ^me to come. 

He commanded 



>me to 



] 



!Rogabat. 

Kogaverat [ me quid fecissem 

Rogavit 

He was asking 

He had asked \ mc wluii 1 VoA io**- 

He asked 



\ 
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BITLES. 



II. 

SEQUENCE OP TENSES IN THE INFINITIVE 

MOOD. 

The tense of the Infin. Mood is Pres., Past, or Fut., 
according as the time of the action of the Infinitive 
verb is present, past, or fatnre to the action of 
the Indicative vwrb on which it depends, quite in- 
dependently of»the tense in which the Indicative 
verb itself may 6e. 



EXAMPLES. 



11. 



Hcit -) 
lixit [ 
>icet 3 



(a.) Dicit 

Dixit ^ se hoc facere 
Dicet 



He says that he is doing U. 
He said that he was doing it. 
He toill say that he is doing it. 



>icit •) 
lixit [ 
licet 3 



(/3.) Dicit 

Dixit ^ se hoc fecisse 
Dicet 



He says that he has done it. 
He said that he had done it. 
He will say that be has done it. 



littit y 
lisit > I 
dttet 3 



(7.) Promittit 

Promisit ^ se hoc facturum 
Promittet 



He promises *) O/V^*'?* ^f.if'^' 

He promised [todoU.Y'''^'^ i^^| ^^''f 

He will promise) 1 ^^ /«^- .^ ^\« 

^ '^ Vtime of main verb. 
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BULES. 



III. 



UT, NE, &c., WITH SUBJUNCTIVE, 

(a.) Ut denoting purpose or consequence always requires 
the Subj. 

(-Negative purpose is expressed by ne, or quominus. 
(fi.) < Negative consequence is expressed by ut non, and 
^" not by ne. 

Similarly, 

For negative purpose we use 9ie quis, ne quid, 
ne unquam, §rc. 

For negative consequence, we use ut nemo, ut 
nihil, ut nunquam, §rc* 

(7.) Quin is used after verbs of doubting, denying, 
hindering, &c.; but a negative word must 
precede in such cases. 



EXAMPLES. 



III. 



(o.) PurpoBe, Imperavit mihi ut venirem, He ordered 

me to come. 
CoHsequenee, Tarn doctus est ut omnia sciat, He 

U 80 learned that he knows every- 
thing. 

Me impedivit ne (or, quominus) veni- 
rem =^ hindered me, to prevent 
my coming (neghtiYe purpose) . 

Me impedivit ut non venirem = he 
hindered me, so that I did not come 
(negative consequence). 

Tam liberalis fuit, nequis causam babe- 
ret cur quereretur = be was so libe- 
ral in order that no one might have 
cause to complain (noghiiy ^purpose). 

Tam liberaUs fuit, ut nemo causam 
baberetj cur quereretur = be was 
so liberal that no one had cause to 
complain (negative consequence). 



($.) Compare 



With 



Compare 



With 



{7.) Nonnegat 
Non dubitat 



f quin hoc verum sit 



He denies not 7 ., , ^,. . . 
He doubts not j ^^^ ^^'' *^ ^^^«- 

But duiiiai quin hoc verwnx sit, -woxsX^X^ ^qrtoco^* 
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BULBS. 



IV. 



The Infinitive in Latin can never express a purpose 
or consequence. 

In such cases ut must be used, as explained in 
Rule m. 

N.B. This rule applies to verbs of striving, exhorting, 
asking, commanding, &c,, which require ut or ne. 

(Juheo, unlike all other verbs of oommanding, usually 
takes Accus. and Infin.) 



EXAMPLES. 1 1 



IV. 

Hence it would be wtimg to sfcy : — 

Hoc mihi dedit tibi traderCf He gave me ihis to 
hand on~to you, 
Thia expresses purpose, and should be nt tra- 
derem. 

Or, Nemo tarn patiens est hoc iolerare, No one e> to 
paiieni as to endure this. 

This expresses consequence, and should be ut hoc 

toleret. 
Die frater tuo ut hoc faciat, Tell your brother 

to doit, 
Enitar ut veniam, / ioill endeavour to come, 
Hortor te ut legas, / advise you to read, 
Rogavi eum ne loqueretur, / asked him not to 

speak, 
Imperabo servo ut abeat, 7 / mil order the slave 



; abeat, "> 1 ion 
ire, i to 



Jubebo servum abire, ) to depart. 
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BI7LE8. 



V. 

ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

(a.) All subordinate verbs (i.e. verbs which depend 
(m any relative or interrogative word, as qui, u6i, 
guomodo, &c.) are put into the Subjunctive. 

(/9.) All principal verbs (i.e. verbs not so depending) 
are put into the Infinitive, and their Nominatives 
into the Accusative before the Infinitive. 

The tensei in the Subj. and Infin. are determined by 
Rules I. and II. 

For the proHouue, see Rule YII. 

N.B. Hence no Indicative Mood should remain in 
Oratio Obliqua, 



EXAMPLES. 18 



V. 



"Arma yinimque cano, Trojaj qui primus ab oris 
venit." In Or. Obi., would become— 

Dixit se arma virumque canere (principal verb) Trojse 
qui primus ab oris venisset (Subord. verb after qui), 
He said thai he was singing of the man who came, ^c, 

Dicit se arma virumque canere Trojs qui primus ab 
oris venerit. He says that he is singing of the man 
who came, Sfc, 

Dicit ") 

-^. . > se arma virumque canturum esse, &c. 

He says that he is 



He said that he was 



{going to sing, ^c. (See Rule 11.) 



"Quantum possum amioos adjuvo," I am helping my 
friends as much as I can. In Or. Obi. would be — 

Dixit se quantum posset amioos adjuvare. He said he 
was helping his friends as much as he could, 

Fromittit se quantum possit amioos adjuturum esse. 
He promises to help his friends as much as he can. 
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BULKS. 



VI. 



QUI WTFK THE SUBJUSCTrrB. 

• 

Qui always takes the Stibj. T^hen it is equivalent to — 
(a.) Ut is, 90 that Me. 
(/3.) Ejusmodi ut, of such a kind as to, 
(y,) Quia is, because he, seeing that he, 

N.B. Quod when it is equivalent to eur, M\s 

under this Rule. 
(This is a particular case of Rule Y. (a.) ) 



EXAMPLES. 15 



VI. 



(a.) Missi sunt qui ( = ut ii) nuntiarent. They were 

sent to announce, 
Dignus est qui ( = ut is) ametur, He is worthy to 

be loved. 
Non is est qui ( ^ ut is) metuat. He is not the 

man to be afraid, 
Non is sum qui ( = ut ego) clade dejiciar, I am 

not the man to be disheartened by defeat, 

(iS.) Nemo qui ( = ejusmodi ut) saphit hoc ignorat, 
No one who is wise is ignorant of this. 

Sunt qui doceant (= sunt ejusmodi ut doceant). 
There are some who teach, 

Majora quam qu» (= ejusmodi at) intelligi pos- 
sint. Things too great to be understood. 

(7.) Laude dignus est qui ( = quia is) tantum passus 

sit, He deserves praise for having suffered 

so much. 
Nihil est quod ( = cur) dubites, There is no 

reason why you should doubt. 
Quid est quod doleas, What is the reason that 

{or why) you are pricDcd. 
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BTJLES. 



vn. 



KEFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

(a.) 8e and sutts are used in reference to the subject 
or nominative of the main verb, when it is in 
the third person. 

(/9.) In case such a use should cause any ambiguity 
in the sentence, is or ipse may be employed 
instead, but not ille. 



EXAMPLES. 17 

VII. 

(h.) Negavit se injurias suas inultas esse passarum, 

He said that he would not suffer his injuries to 

be unavenged. 
Ipse se quisque diligit, Every man loves himself, 
Hsec sunt plane diversa inter se, These things are 

widely different from one another (lit. among 

themselves). 

(/3.) Dominus servo imperavit at earn interficeret. 
The master commanded his slave to kill him, 
i.e. the master ; (Se might have been misunder- 
stood to refer to servus, and = ' to commit 
suicide:' "Ilium" would have referred to some 
person other th&n the master or the slave.) 

Socii Helvetiis suadebant ut una cum iis mulieres 
liberosque in arcem portarent, The allies were 
trying to persuade the Helvetii to help them 
{the allies) in taking the women and children 
into the citadel, 

* Una secum' would mean. The allies were trying 
to persuade the Helvetii to take the women with 
them (viz. the Helvetii). 
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KULES. 



vin. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



quis, quispiam -n 
quivis, quilibet Kanu 
ullus, quisquam J 



general and inde- 
finite. 

all included = any 
you please. 

all excluded = any 
at all. 



Hence uUus and quisquam almost always in Negative 
sent'ences ; and in interrogative sentences when 
a negative answer is expected. 

ullus generally used adjectivally (i.e. with a noun 

added to it), 
quisquam . . suhstantivally (Le. without any 

noun), 
aliquis "^ . . less definite than quidam. 

quidam i . . = certus aliquis. 

As a general rule aliquis should not be used unless it 
can be translated ' some.' 



EXAMPLES. 19 



VIII. ' 



Dummodo doleat aliquid, ddeat quidlibety So long as 

he 8uffer9 something let him suffer anything you 

please. 

Dicat quis "> 

TV. . . f suppose any one were to say, 

Dicht quispiam ) 

Non cuivis homini talia contingunt. Such luck does 

not fall to the lot of every one (i.e. any one you like). 

Negat uUam esse hominem \ „ ., ^ ., 

. , , . \ He says that there ts no 

GUI hoc placeat ( " . . .... 

-- , > one who ts satisfied 

or Negat quenqaam esse I .,,,,. 

. , ? , I with this, 

GUI hoG placeat / 

Ullum without hominem ") , , , , , 

. , , \ would be less udual. 

or quenquam with hommem j 

Estne quisquam omnium mortalium qui talia 
Gonetur, Is there any one among mankind who 
attempts such things ? {Ans, No.) 
Si quid dedisset, If he had given anything. 
Si aliquid dedis^et, If he had given something, 
Quidam de collegis nostris recusant, Some (i.e. cer- 
tain ones) of our colleagues refuHe. 
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BITLES. 



IX. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

(a.) Cum is only to be used for 'with' when 'with* 

= ' together with.' 
(fi,) Ah is always to be used after a Passive verb for 
a person, but not to be used for an in- 
strument. 
N.B. The gerundive is not really Passive, and 
is not followed by ah and the Abl., but by the 
Dative; except when the verb itself governs 
a Dative, when ah with the Abl. is used with 
the gerundive to avoid ambiguity. 
(7.) In with the Abl., implies rest^ or motion in a place. 
In with the Aocus., implies motion or direction 

into, or towards. 
Super and Suh follow the same rule. 



EXAMPLES. 2t 



IX. 

(a.) and (/3.) Dam cum amico ambulabat a latrone sic& 
percussus est, Ai hs was walking with his friend 
he was struck with a dagger by a robber. 
It wovdd be wror^ to add either * cum' or * ab* 

to 'sLca/ and wrong also to omit 'cum' with 

'amico,' or *a* with latrone. 
Carthago tibi {not 'ate') est delenda, Tou have to 

destroy Carthage, 
A me tibi ignoscendum est (not 'tibi mihi,' which 

would be ambiguous), I must forgive you, 
(7.) Compare In xixhtnxKnsiii'i In capite coronam habet ; 

In porticu ambulat ; with In urbem migravit ; 

In hostem ruit ; In meridiem spectans, {looking 

towards ike south), 
Comitia in insequentem annum tribuni habebant. 

The tribunes were holding the elections for 

(i.e. with a view towards) the succeeding year. 
Ad csenam me inritavit in posterum diem, He 

invited me to supper for (lit. with a vieic to) 

the next d^y. 
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RT7LES. 



X. 



PLACE AND TIME. 

(a.) Motion to a place^ if it be the proper name of 

a town or city, is expressed by the Accus. 

without a Preposition, in all other cases by 

the Accus. with ' in' or ' ad.' 
ip.) Rest at a place, if the name be of the 1st or 

2ud Decl. and Sing. Number, is expressed by 

the Genitive, in all other cases by the Ablative. 
This, like (a), applies to towns and cities only. 

in other cases ' in' with the Abl. must be used. 
(7.) Distance from a place is expressed by Accus. or 

Abl. of the measure of distance. 
(8.) Point of time (answering to question whenF) is 

expressed by Abl. 
Duration of time (answering to how long?) is 

expressed by Accus. 



EXAMPLES. 23 



X. 

(a.) Compare Romam venit ; Athenas missus est ; 
with Rediit in Italiam, in Curiam, €td Ciceronem. 

(/3.) Yixi Eomse, Corinthi, Tbebis, Yeiis, Oarthagine, 
/ have lived at Rome, Corinth^ Thebes, Feii, 
and Carthage, 

(7.) A nobis viginti quattuor millia {or millibus) pas- 
suum aberant, The^ were twenty-four miles dis- 
tant from us, 

(S.) Calendis Januariis natus est, He was bom on the 

1st of January. 
Multos annos vixit, He lived many years. 
Anno eircumacto se dictatura abdicavit, When the 

year eame round he resigned his dictatorship. 
Annos sexaginta natus, Sixty years old (lit, having 

been born during sixty years). 
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KITLKS. 



XI. 



CONSTRUCTIONS OP QUUM. 

(«.) Qttum as «' sinoo" or " as" always takes the Sub- 
junctive. 

(j9.) Quumss"when" also takes the Subjunctive, if 
thoro in any relation of cause and effect between 
thf events connected by Quum. 

(7.) Qnuin s= " when," as a simple particle of time, is 
used with the Indicative : but the idea of 
a causal relation is so usually present, that 
the Subjunctive is generally preferred to the 
Indicative with Quum. 
N.B. The constructions of Dum and Donee de- 
pend on the same principles as those of Quum. 
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XI. 

(ok) Hoc qaum fieri non posset, ne conari quidem volui. 
Since it was iatpasnbie I did mot irisk even to 
attempt it. 
(/9.) Qanm logatns esset, respondit. When he was 
asked, he replied (as a consequence of being 
asked). 

Qaum bellnm finivisset, rediit. When Ae had 
finished the war he returned (as a natural 
consequence). 

Quum Athenis essem, Philo ad me venit. When 
/ ioas at Athens Philo came to me {ns Si sort 
of consequence of my being there). 

Eram would imply that Pliilo's coming was ac- 
cidental and unconnected with my being there. 

(7.) Loquebar quum ingressus es, / teas speaking 

when you came in. 
Fuit tempus quum in agris homines passim vaga- 

bantur. There was a time when men wandered, §x. 
Donee redii res ex sententia progressa est, Till 

I returned the affair went on well (a limit of 

time only). 
Rustious expectat dum defluat amnis, . . . Waits 

till such time as the stream run down (that being 

the condition or cavxae ol \i\a ^^M\siJi^> ^ 
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BULES. 



XII. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a.) Verbs that govern a Dative Case in the Active 
can only be used impersonally in the Passive. 

(/3.) ^f, vtrum, and sive. 

When "if" or "whether" introduce a question 
and not a condition, they must be translated by 
utrum and not by si. 

Conversely vrhen either of these words introduces 
a condition and not a question, it must be trans- 
lated by sen or sive, and not by utrum, 

(t.) Alter and alius. 

Alter is used when two only are in question. 
Alius is used when more than two are referred to. 

(8.) Ambo, uterque, . 

Uterque is used when two are spoken of each 

and separately. 
Ambo is used when two are spoken of both 

together. 




Compare 



EXAMPLES. 27 

XII. 

(a.) Imperatum est mihi (not imperatus sum), / am 
commanded, 
Es suadebitur (not suadebuntnr) ut taceant. They 
will be advised to be silent. 

($,) Me rogavit utrum (not si) dare vellem, He asked 
me if (i.e. whether) / teas willing to give. 

Sive hoc verum sit sive non, respondebo. 
Whether ( = if) this be true or not, 
I shall make an answer (a condition). 
Utrum hoc verum sit an non respondebo, 
I shall make answer {as to) whether this 
be true or not (an indirect question). 

(7.) Heri unam epistolam recepi, hodie alteram, eras 
fortasse aliquot alias recipiam, Yesterday I re- 
ceived one letter, another to-day, to-morrow 
perhaps I shall receive several others. 

Alter Romulus, a second Romulus. 

JSmilius alius vir erat, JEmilius was a different 
man (i.e. compared with others). 

(8.) Uterque mulierem Romanam duxit. Each married 
a Roman woman. 
Ambo mulierem E;am&T\acc[\. ^^s3A\^^ "Bot^ tcwvrtHfc^ 
a Roman toman i>.e.\ioV\v>L\i^ ^-wfiw^^^^^^- 



EXERCISES. 



-♦4- 



NoTB. — ^These Exercises have been arranged under 
the number of the Rule which seemed to touch the 
chief point of difficulty in each case. The numbers 
of other Rules which are likely to bear upon the 
translation have been added in parentheses. 
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I. 



I have said this on purpose to pat you to shame. (4.) 

t will take care that yoa su£feir no harm. 

Do yoa see how acute his intellect was P 

He commanded that something should be given her 
to eat. (4.) 

I have given you this book^ which does not belong 
to me, that you may read it with great diligence ; and 
I hope that you will restore it to its owner nninjured. 
(2, 3, 9.) 

Shall I not be allowed to do what I please with my 
own P (5, 12.) 

I have no doubt that this is the right coarse for us 
to pursue. (4.) 

I never had any doubt that this was the right 
course for us to pursue. 

Tell your brother to come with you. (4, 9.) 

When the philosopher asked his disciples in what 
they thought virtue to consist, they replied that they 
did not know. (3, 5.) 

I was too much surprised to be able to ask you how 
you came to Italy. (4, 5, 10.) 

Aristotle has raised the question whether happiness 
depends upon chance or upon our own exertions. 
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II. 

I always believed that your adirice would be fol- 
lowed. 

I promiBO to take care that your serviceB are duly 
rewarded. (1, 3.) 

They were informed that a pestilence had broken 
oat at Brondisiam, that the inhabitants were flying 
in all directions, and that there would soon be scarcely 
any one left in the city. (10.) 

I will take care that no one shall appear to have 
come better prepared than myself. 

Hence it appeared that children were considered to 
be the property of the State. 

It was always usual to believe that the wicked 
would be punished even in this life. 

Did you really hope iha.t he would come as he had 
promised to do P 

Eabricius said that he would not take money which 
was useless to him, from those to whom he knew that 
it was useful. (5, 7.) 

It is possible that you may never have heard what 
you say you were told. 



SXEBCiaBS. 81 

m. 

He was so brave that he did not run away. 

He is so brave that he would not run away. 

Nothing prevents your changing your mind. 

So great an army did Spartacus raise, that he was 
able for two years to resist the armies sent against 
him by the Senate. (9, 10.) 

Dionysius was so afraid of being assassinated that 
he never allowed any one to approach him with a 
razor. (7, 8.) 

A certain king once published an edict that no man 
should ever wear long hair. 

The philosopher never doubted that he had dis- 
covered the true answer to the question which had 
been put to him. 

I doubt very much if this plan will succeed. (12.) 

They scarce restrained the people that they should 
not do sacrifice to them. (7.) 

* It cannot be denied that it is worse to inf ict than 
to receive an injury. 

It has been denied by some that the soul is im- 
mortal. (8.) 

Eiches are so uncertain that a wise man can never 
be satisfied by the possession of them. (12.) 

This doctrine has been so universally believed, that 
we cannot but be persuaded tVvaX. SX. y^ Vroft. KJ^^ 
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EXEBCISES. 



IV. 

t have nothing to say to yon. 

He said that he wonld hare nothing to say to ns. 

He demanded to have one day given him to de- 
liberate what to answer. (1, 4, 7.) 

I was myself so perplexed as to be nnable to decide 
what was best to be done. 

He told his servant to come back. 

He told his servant to say that he was coming 
back. (7.) 

Socrates never ceased to advise the Athenians to 
act jnstly. 

He is striving to perform impossibilities. 

Licinius declared that he wonld do all he conlcl to 
carry his law, and to enforce it when carried. 

Eurystheus gave Hercnles many difficult labours to 
perform. 

No one is so foolish as to believe anything that 
he hears. (6, 8.) 

Strive to enter in at the strait gate. 

To secure the greatest happiness of his subjects is 
the object of every wise king. 
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V. 

I said that I did not believe that he was held in 
honour by his countrymen. (7, 9.) 

He is said to have been loved once, but to be so 
now no more. 

He said that he considered death to be an evil both 
to those that were dead and to those who had yet to die. 

He told me all that ever I did. 

He declared that he did not promise, and never 
would promise, to do any such thing. (7.) 

We can easily understand how completely they 
were conquered from the following circumstances. 

If you ask me what God is and what is His charac- 
ter, I shall not be able to give an answer to satisfy 
you without some reflection. (4.) 

I told him I should be glad to see him whenever 
he came. 

He assured me that he had seen with his own eyes 
the chest in which were preserved to this day the 
books which belonged to the founders of the school, 
and which had been used by them daily in former 
times. 

Note. The pupil may exercise himself hy turning the 
sentences in any of the other sections also into the Oratio 
Ohliqua, prefixing dicit, dixit, pTami\X.\\.»'t<i^Bai^,^i«.» 
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EXEUCISES 



VI. 

He sent forward messengers to the captives to 
announce to them that he was coming. (2^ 4, 7.) 

There is no one among us who covets the property 
of others. 

He promised to teach his disciples an art which 
would prevent their ever forgetting anything. (2, 3, 
7, 8.) 

He is far too clever to be taken in by anytliing of 
that sort. (8.) 

The general was too rash to succeed for long 
together. (10.) 

Who is there that does not see that all these things 
are, and always have been, ordered by the will of the 
immortal gods P (2, 9.) 

There is no reason to accept your conclusions till 
we are satisfied with your reasons. (11, 12.) 

Socrates often wondered what was the cause that 
his fellow-citizens accused him of denying the exist- 
ence of Gk)d, when he himself so constantly affirmed 
his belief that he did exist. (2, 7, 11.) 

There are some who scarcely know what fear is. 
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VII. 

He commanded me to come to help him. (4.) 

He ended by exhorting his soldiers not to disgrace 
themselves. 

The tyrant boasted that no one was powerful enough 
to prevent him from carrying out his design. 

Caius was banished with ignominy by his fellow- 
citizens. (9.) 

The Spartans banished some of their kings and con- 
fiscated their property. (8.) 

Most of the conspirators were put to d^ath with 
their wives and children, but the guards helped some 
of them to escape with their families. (8, 9.) 

He sent to say that he was well, and that he would 
come to assist his friends in a few days. (2, 4.) 

Ariovistus replied that if he himself desired anything 
of CsBsar he would have gone to him of his own accord ; 
but that if Caesar desired anything of him it was his 
part to have come himself to ask it. (4, 5.) 

He was led to ask himself, why he paid to a foreign 
religion such homage as he had never paid to the gods 
of his own country. (1, 4, 5.) 
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VIII. 

He was left free to do anything. 

Is there any one who thinks that chance governs 
the affairs of his life P (6,7.) 

The king when elected was obeyed with cheerful- 
ness by some of his old companions, and his authority 
was not openly resisted by any. (9, 12.) 

Labour must be undertaken by any one who wishes 
to succeed. (9.) 

Some animals are so timid that they are terrified by 
anything. (3, 9.) 

If any one should raise any objection whatever, 
I shall decline to offer any other conditions. 

Some one once said that he was unable to bestow 
any praise on a man whose character had not been 
tested by adversity. (2, 6, 9.) 

When some one declared that I was the man, there 
were not any present who did not start with surprise. 
(2, 6, 9, 11.) 

Any one ought to have been able to derive some 
advantage from such opportunities as you have en- 
joyed, but there are some people who seem never to 
get any good out of anything. (6.) 

Any one can perform the feat when some one has 
shewn him the way to do it. (4.) 

Any one should do to others as he would have others 
do to Aim. (r, 12.) 
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IX. 

With great skill Archimedes destroyed the ships of 
the enemy. 

I have to pay this money on March 15. (10.) 

A man who has had such experience must be trusted 
by us implicitly. (6, 12). 

I do not think that this ought to be conceded by 
me to you with a free will. 

He was pleased with the proposal that he should 
remain two months at Athens to study philosophy. 
(4, 7, 10.) 

With one consent the people agreed that they must 
assist their colonies. 

He was slain with the sword by his treacherous sons. 

The consul came up with great speed with all the 
troops whom he could induce to follow him. 

This sum of money may last out this year, but it 
cannot be of any use to you for next year. (10.) 

Looking towards the setting sun, he said that he 
should follow it soon. (2, 7.) 

He stood on the bridge with a drawn sword in his 
hand to stop the way against those who were rushing 
on towards the city. (4.) 

The ship was driven by the wind towards the shore, 
and was broken to pieces on the rocks. 

These benefactions were left b^ ova «Mi«s5ws«»\sst'^Ji'^ 
honour of Qod and for the alvaneextve^ cllVaar^ssfcw'^. 
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X. 



He reigned three years, and in the first month of 
the following year was succeeded by his eldest son. 

Now on this day on which I know that I must die, 
I solemnly deny that any one can charge me with 
cruelty or fraud. (8, 9.) 

I was bom on Feb. 28, 1835. 

My brother has asked me to dine with him in his 
new house at Tarentum on the 4th of June. (4, 7.) 

The ambassadors who came with an ofiPer of truce 
were about a mile off when we first saw them. (9, 11.) 

The king reigned one year in peace, but in the 
second year he began to be troubled by numerous 
conspiracies among his subjects. (7, 9.) 

Hannibal, when he was banished from Carthage, 
came to Antiochus at Ephesus, and afterwards went 
on to Bithynia to Prusias the king of that country, at 
whose court he remained for some time. 
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XI. 

How greatly must they be feared when they have 
so many reasons to be displeased with us. (4, 6, 9.) 

As you have broken the law you must bear its 
penalty. 

The soldier must not be ransomed, when he has 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner. 

Archimedes was engaged in study when he was 
struck by a chance weapon. 

When walking in the main street at Pompeii I met 
Pliny with his nephew. (9.) 

The orator, when the assembly liad broken up, was 
followed home by more than 500 people. (9.) 

Since the journey is fall of danger you must be 
careful. 

They did notliing until I returned. 

While the kingdom of Priam lasted, most of his 
children still remained at Troy. 

It was promised to Nestor that he should live until 
he saw the third generation of men. 

He was so careful to conceal his power that he was 
not molested until he happened to give offence to 
some rich merchants. (3.) 
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xn. 

To Cicero's question if his conditions 

accepted no answer was made. (5, 7.) 
Oassandra was never belieyed by the 
Whether you like it or not, you will hal 
I am advised to be on my guard against 
The magistrate asked the prisoners if 

thing which they wished to say to them, 

them, if they had, to say it at once. (4, 5, 
There were two persons at different tii 

of this crime, both of whom were defendc 

eloquence by Cicero. (9.) 
Both the generals were in command of 

at Tibur and the other at Veii. (10.) 
Both the consuls were defeated at Ci 
Logic and Bhetoric are so related that 

the other, and indeed we may say of all tl 

kinds of knowledge, that one helps another. 
Whether from confidence or from despair^ 

fighting bravely. 
One day and another day we waited, 

third help came. (10.) 
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EXEBCISES. 39 



XI. 

How greatly must they be feared when they have 
so many reasons to be displeased with us. (4, 6, 9.) 

As you have broken the law you must bear its 
penalty. 

The soldier must not be ransomed, when he has 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner. 

Archunedes was engaged in study when he was 
struck by a chance weapon. 

When walking in the main street at Pompeii I met 
Pliny with his nephew. (9.) 

The orator, when the assembly liad broken up, was 
followed home by more than 500 people. (9.) 

Since the journey is fall of danger you must be 
careful. 

They did notliing until I returned. 

While the kingdom of Priam lasted, most of his 
children still remained at Troy. 

It was promised to Nestor that he should live until 
he saw the third generation of men. 

He was so careful to conceal his power that he was 
not molested until he happened to give offence to 
some rich merchants. (3.) 
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